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U. N. General Assembly Begins 


As the fourth session of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly gets under way at Flushing Meadow on Sep- 
tember 20, world attention centers momentarily on 
this “town meeting of the world”. The business of 
the Assembly promises.to be lengthy and, at-times, 
tedious. So the interest which ushers in its begin- 
ning is not likely to continue throughout the work- 
ing stages. Yet the whole process of debate and 
negotiation is an essential part of the working of 
the United Nations. 


Technical Assistance Program 


One of the main items on the agenda is the techni- 
cal assistance program, which has developed through 
more than six months of work in the United Na- 
tions—on the part of the Secretariat, the specialized 
agencies and the Economic and Social Council. (See 
Trenps May 2, 16, 30 and July 11.) 

As recommended to the Assembly by ECOSOC, 
two new bodies would be set up within the U.N. 
machinery: the Technical Assistance Committee, a 
standing committee of ECOSOC to consider policy 
questions; and the Technical Assistance Board, the 
administrative body. TAB would consist of repre- 
sentatives from the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies involved; it would propose the pro- 
grams that are to be carried out each year, prepare 
budgets, and coordinate information. A special ac- 
count, separate from regular U.N. budgets, would be 
established to finance the program. 

The Economic and Social Council also recom- 
mended holding a Technical Assistance Conference 
to plan specifically for the financing: to see how 
much member governments will make available to 
the special fund, and to allocate the total between 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
which will carry out the projects (ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO, WHO, and ICAO). 


Political Issues 


The chief political issue on the agenda is the future 
of the Italian colonies, on which the Assembly has 
the power to make a binding decision. At the As- 
sembly session last spring, no proposal could get the 
needed two-thirds vote. Any plan on which the 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


In the fiscal year 1949 the United States contributed 
$128,734,489 to all international organizations in 
which we participate. 

Of this amount, $104,413,402 went to temporary 
organizations, sucky as the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, dealing with post-war emergency problems. 


$24,321,087 went to permanent international organi- 


zations, including the United Nations and specialized 
agencies. 
This figure of $24,321,087 represents 


6/10,000 of total U. S. government expenditures 
1/588 of U. S. military expenditures 
1/250 of U. S. expenditures for foreign aid during 
the same period, 
(From House Report No. 1257, 81st Congress, First Session) 


Assembly can reach agreement must be a carefully 
worked out compromise between several conflicting 
interests. 

Two other political questions before the Assembly 
—Korea and Greece—are issues in the “cold war” 
between East and West. The U.N. bodies which will 
report on both have been boycotted by the Soviet 
Union. And the reports on atomic energy control 
and the regulation of armaments will show a dis- 
couraging picture of disagreement between the 
Soviet Union and the other major powers. 


Other Agenda Items 


In reviewing the settlement of conflicts in Indone- 
sia and Palestine, the Assembly can take pride in the 
part played by the United Nations as a peacemaker. 
Several important questions still to be settled in 
Palestine, however, face the Assembly, including the 
setting up of an international regime for Jerusalem, 
the protection of its holy places, and the problem of 
Arab refugees. 

Along with many other economic, social and polit- 
ical issues, the Assembly must elect new members to 
the Security Council, Economic and Social Council, 
and Trusteeship Council. It must also adopt next 
year’s budget for the United Nations. The Secretary 
General has proposed a figure of $44,314,398, as com- 
pared with this year’s budget of $43,487,128. 
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UNSCCUR 


A new, although temporary, addition to the U.N. 
alphabet was UNSCCUR—the United Nations Sci- 
entific Conference on the Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion of Resources. Held at Lake Success for the three 
weeks ending September 6, the Conference for the 
first time brought together leading scientists from 
55 nations to take a long-term view of the natural 
resources by which man lives. 

The conference was unique in several ways. The 
delegates, numbering more than 600, were mostly 
private citizens rather than government officials. 
The conference was not policy-forming; no recom- 
mendations were made for national action. Its ob- 
jective was simply the exchange of information. 

A broad approach was taken to the vast field of 
the world’s natural resources and how they can be 
used to best advantage. Particular problems were 
considered from all aspects of the resources involved 
rather than from just one standpoint. 

The tone of the conference was both sobering and 
optimistic. Quoting the statistical predictions that 
within fifty years the world’s population will have 
grown from two to three billion, several speakers 
cited the tremendous urgency of increasing the 
world’s food supply which even now is inadequate. 
Others stressed the heavy drain on the world’s re- 
sources in recent years and pointed out the necessity 
for improving present methods of conservation as 
well as developing new ways of using resources. 

Yet there was also great optimism for the tremen- 
dous possibilities ahead, if men the world over share, 
develop and put to use their scientific knowledge. 
This feeling was summed up by Secretary General 
Trygve Lie when he said, “If we could really put sci- 
ence and technology to fuller use in peace as we did 
in war, I believe that no one could predict the world 
population which our resources could support, or the 
rise in the average standard of living that would be 
possible.” 


Council of Europe 


The first meeting of the Council of Europe, which 
took place in Strasbourg during August and carly 
September, marked an historic step toward European 
unity. For although the Council has as yet no power 
to act and carry out decisions, it reflects the determi- 
nation of a large body of Europeans to work for a 
federated Europe. 

The Council consists of two parts: the Committee 
of Ministers, the executive body, made up of the for- 
eign ministers of the thirteen participating coun- 
tries;* and the Consultative Assembly, whose dele- 
gates are chosen from their respective national 
Parliaments. 

From the first, the Assembly asserted itself as free 
from domination by the Committee of Ministers. It 
makes its own agenda, elects its own officers and has 
a permanent steering committee. Encouragingly, 
delegates did not vote entirely along national lines; 
often the issue was between liberals and conservatives, 
both of whom voted with those of other nations 
sharing their political and economic views. 

The Assembly called for studies of the steps that 
national governments might take to prepare for 
political union, and recommended certain steps to- 
ward economic union. It also adopted a code of 
human rights which now goes to the Committee 
of Ministers and may be referred by them to their 
governments for action. A major argument cen- 
tered around the admission of Germany into the 
Council of Europe, on which no decision was 
reached. 

One observer at Strasbourg pointed out that the 
greatest champions of European unity are not the 
young idealists but the older, seasoned statesmen, the 
hardened realists, who believe that Europe’s survival 
now depends upon her unity. To their conviction 
and sense of urgency can be credited the progress 
made so far in setting up the Council of Europe. 


* Britain, France, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Iceland, Eire, Italy, Greece, Turkey. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION * 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act (H. R. 1211*): On 
September 15 the Senate passed this bill without amendment. 
It now goes to the White House for signature. Crucial votes 
were on amendments. 


Roll Calls 


Millikin peril-point amendment, rejected by 38 yeas to 43 
nays (Congressional Record p. 13168); McCarthy fur import 
quota amendment, rejected by 40 yeas to 43 nays (p. 13170); 
and Thomas (Okla.) oil import quota amendment, rejected 
by 40 yeas to 41 nays (p. 13173). 


Displaced Persons (H. R. 4567*): This is included in the 
“must” list of legislation to be acted upon by the Senate 


before the end of the session. Indications are that first there 
will be a vote on S. Res. 160*, discharging the Judiciary 
Committee from further consideration of H. R. 4567*. Ifa 
majority votes favorably, then H. R. 4567* (the so-called 
Celler bill) will be brought to the Senate floor. There is 
some threat of filibuster. 


Repeal of Margarine Taxes and Fees (H. R. 2023*): 
Senator Lucas on September 13 announced that the majority 
policy Committee had decided to postpone action on this 
legislation until the next session. Hopefully it will be taken 
up by the Senate in January. 


* Indicates League support. 
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